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“Phe Prdent Strike 
abe Farmingdale 


By NINA TONKS, a student of the school 


The strike of the students of the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, is a notable example 
of the live interest which a student body 
can take in the welfare of their school. 
The students realized that the incompetent 
and corrupt methods of the Director, A. A. 
Johnson, were harmful to the school and 
went out on strike to force the trustees 
to remove him from office. 

The S. I. A. A. was planned by the New 
York Legislature to be a unique insti- 
tution. It was to offer agricultural train- 
ing along practical lines to boys and girls 
at the lowest possible cost so that the poor- 
est might take advantage of the school. 
The students under the name of Farm Util- 
ity were to do all the farm work connected 

' with the Institute, thus learning the prac- 
tical side of farming and reducing the ex- 
pense of board and lodging to a minimum. 
The school was given as ideal location in 
the center of the Long Island farming coun- 
try. The legislature has been generous in 

eS appropriating funds, every opportunity has 

‘i been given the school to realize its glorious 

____ possibilities, and yet it is today, due to 

es Director Johnson’s mi opepecment, a mis- 
erable failure. 
The Farm Bureaus, and the Farmers’ As- 


\ i9 sociations of Long Island censure the In- 
. stitute on the grounds that it is inefficient, 
ty impractical, and in no way helpful to them. 
t, The individual farmers do not send their 


M boys to the school to be educated because 

i they know the school has nothing to give 
them. In short the dissatisfaction with the 
Institute is widespread. 

In April, 1922, Governor Miller appointed 
Commissioner of Education Zimmer to in- 
vestigate the deplorable situation of the 
Institute. The investigation revealed that 
Director Johnson was making unlawful use 

. of moneys belonging to the Institute and 
the State. Commissioner Zimmer described 
him as lacking the qualifications of an 
executive and an educator and as ruling 


their confidence and loyal co-operation. 
Commissioner Zimmer also recommended 
his removal from the directorship of the 
Institute. 
The student body eagerly followed the 
proceedings of the Zimmer investigation, 
since they had mosc to suffer from the 
school’s mismanagement and were anxious 
to see conditions ameliorated. They en- 
a thusiastically acclaimed the Zimmer report 
for it agreed with their own conclusions 
derived from their own personal experi- 
1, They turned to the 
Board of of dBsnatoes, es the men who were 
"supposed to have the best interests of the 
— (Contined on page 2) 


_ his subordinates by fear instead of enjoying , 


Hope for the 
American Student 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


As far as I can gather, if the students in 
the American Universities do not organize 
their own education, they will not get any. 
The professors are overworked schoolmas- 
ters, underpaid, and deprived of all liberty 


of speech and conscience. From them noth- 
ing can be expected. The governing bodies 
are under the thumbs of the plutocrats who 
pay the piper and call the tune. English- 
men who become professors in American 
Universities rush back to England to enjoy 
the comparative freedom and enlightenment 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, though 
these might have been thought unapproach- 
able in their efficiency as extirpators of the 
human mind.. Secondary education as im- 
posed by college dons will wreck civiliza- 
tion: in fact it has already almost done so. 
The remedy is co-operative organization by 
the consumers: that is, by the students. 
If the American baker could give his cus- 
tomers what he liked instead of what they 
liked, American bread would be as bad as 
American university education. In forming 
Intellectual Soviets, and establishing the 
Dictatorship of the Learner, the American 
students may save their country if it is 
capable of being saved. If not, they will 
at least learn something, and perhaps teach 
something, in the ecstasy of demolition. 


Letter received from George Bernard 
Shaw at the time of the formation of the 
Intercollegiate Liberal League. 


ae 


Student Conference 


The student conference to be held from 
December 26-28 under the auspices of The 
National Student Forum is receiving quite 
enthusiastic support. It seems at present 
that students from New England, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and the Middle West 
will come as representatives of liberal 
clubs, of student governments, and of Cos- 


mopolitan Clubs, 


The Conference will be held at the Caro- 
line Country Club, Hartsdale N. Y. Rates 
for room and board are $3.00 a day. Only 
50 students can be accommodated and those 
wishing to come should apply at once. 


“The Social Cost of. Education” is the 
title given to the conference. There will be 
no big speakers, but the foreign students 
will attend. 
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The Adventures of 
A Schoolteacher 


By ROBERT WORMSER 


Many socially minded students find it very diffi- 
cult after leaving college to get into some work 
which does not compromise their ideals, and which 
will at the same time enable them to earn a living 
and to use their energy and capacity to the full. 
We shall from time to time print articles giving 
the experiences of recent graduates along this line.’ 


After being graduated from Harvard in 
June, Robert Wormser was for some time 
a pupil-teacher in a public school in a large 
Eastern city. He worked under a critic 
teacher, the “Miss Kelly” of the article. 


Miss Kelly was teaching arithmetic. She 
stood at the board, pointer in hand. “Shut 
your lips tight!” she said to the class. “Do 
that if you can’t do anything else, I’d 
rather have order than arithmetic any. 
day!” 

Forty-six boys and girls behind forty- 
six uncomfortable desks, being kept in or- 
der. Forty-six little individuals, in the 
process of manufacture into citizens of the 
Republic. Forty-six children, bringing their 
beauty and their talents to be carefully re- 
pressed and conscientiously destroyed by 
their teachers. 

Gerald Stanley Lee puts it very well. 
“Half proud and half stupefied parents,” he 
says, “failing to see that the mischief in a 
boy is the entire basis of his education, the 
mainspring of his life, not being able to 
break the mainspring themselves, frequent- 
ly hire teachers to help them. The teacher 
who can break a mainspring first and keep 
it from getting mended, is often the. most 
esteemed in the community. Those who 
have broken the most, ‘secure results,’ ” 

For nine weeks I watched mainsprings 
being broken in my own classroom. Mary 
Deering, for example, likes to draw pic- 
tures and make designs. One day she was 
presumptuous enough to cut. out a design 
in spelling period. Miss Kelly soon put a 
stop to that. The design went into the 
waste basket. “Mary’s very much interested 
in that sort of thing,” Miss Kelly said to me. 
“Bang! There goes another mainspring,” 
I thought. 

Then there was Julius Marks. At first I 
wondered why Julius was so quiet and so 
slow. Later, I found out. Julius himself 
explained it to me when we had become 
friends. “Do you know why I’m so dumb 
in school?” was thé way he put it. “It’s. 
because they’re always on top of me like 
a. load of bricks.” 

I distributed some copies of Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare” one morning. 
After half an hour of silent reading, [ 
ealled on Julius to tell the story of “As 
You Like It.” He replied. that he had 
read a little of it but didn’t like it. I 
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considered that an exceedingly honest state- 
ment. On other occasions Julius had begged 
me to lend him “the poetry book”—Louis 
Untermeyer’s Anthology of American Verse 
—and had taken home my copy of John 
Fiske’s “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors.” 
I knew it was possible to interest him in 
good books and I saw no reason why he 
should be forced to read this particular one. 

Miss Kelly thought otherwise. She felt 
that a love for Shakespeare must be in- 
stilled in the boy at any cost. So she sent 
him into the hall, with instructions to read 
“As You Like It” for fifteen minutes. At 
the end of the allotted time Julius returned. 
“Now do you like it?” inquired Miss Kelly. 
“Yes’m”, lied Julius, obediently. 

The Shakespeare incident was but one 
episode in the education of_Julius. There 
‘were days and days of nagging. There 
were deficiency cards and non-promotion 
slips. Finally Mrs, Marks was summoned 
to school. I found her, after her interview 
with Miss Kelly, vowing to “whip Julius 
and whip him and whip him.” She was re- 
lieved when I urged that only kindness and 
patience would avail. The night before she 
had sent Julius to his grandmother’s so 
that his father would not beat him. Mr. 


Marks was determined that Julius should - 


learn to do as he was told, for otherwise 
“he would never be able to keep a job.” 
Poor “half stupified parents!” Their son 
must be made to fit into the system—the 
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system that wants only human beings with- 
out mainsprings. 

There were hours when I won partial 
freedom for the children and myself. I 
had discarded the fifth reader, with its 
hodge-podge of selections from Robin Hood, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and the Golden Touch. 
We were using a set of Viking Tales. From 
these stories we made a play,—‘Prince 
Harold.” Our schoolroom became a Viking 
Feast Hall. My chair was the king’s throne, 
my desk a feast table, the waste basket a 
cradle in which the little prince was chris- 
tened. Two of the boys brought swords and 
some made shields out of cardboard or 
wood. In a closet downstairs ‘we found a 
robe of regal purple. 

But we lacked other essential properties 
—crowns for the royal family, helmets for 
the warriors, an iron collar for Olaf the 
thrall, sandals for the young prince. So 
we set to work to make these things. There 
was a rush to the cupboard for scissors, 
crayons, paste and cardboard. Soon there 
was a buzz of activity in the room. The 
children worked in groups or alone. They 
consulted, compared, and suggested. Mary 
skipped down the aisle to borrow the paste, 
humming a tune to herself. Marion came 
up to show me her sandals. Shepley was 
afraid that the collar he had made would 
not fit Olaf. We were all very happy. 

Then Miss Kelly appeared in the door- 
way. The buzzing ceased. “In your seats! 
There’s disorder in this room. Hurry up! 


You’ve wasted too much time already.” 
Miss Kelly now addressed the makers of 
helmets and crowns. “You many continue 
with your work if you can do so without 
talking. Don’t try to make anything unless 
you are sure you can do it. Remember that 
you will be marked on this work.” 

We turned dismally to our spelling lesson. 
In the corner lay the crowns and helmets, 
the collars and sandals, jumbled in a crazy 
pile. A few days later the ultimatum came. 
There were to be no more plays, and no 
more making of things in school hours. We 
must go back to routine, for the children 
were getting too great a sense of freedom. 

So now the boys and girls are being 
taught according to a more practical meth- 
od by a teacher who can get results. She 
begins every day with a prayer, I under- 
stand, and the children are not allowed to 
put their elbows on the desks. 
* oe * * # * * 

They are waiting, those forty-six chil- 
dren, and millions of others, for those who 
understand and love them. To whom can 
they look for help? Not to those ‘who teach 
in the schools today, for the system that 
crushes the children has crushed the teach- 
ers too. It is only we young men and 
women who can free the children. Perhaps 
a few of you who read this feel that I have 
spoken to you. I do not know you. But 
we must find one another. Let us learn to 
be teachers. Then let us go out among the 
people, to live with the children. 


The Student Strike at Farmingdale 


school at heart to carry out Zimmer’s re- 
commendation. Dominated by Johnson, and, 
no doubt, held by ties the nature of which 
we hesitate to suggest, the Board of Trus- 
tees voted to retain the Director. The Gov- 
ernor recommended to the Board that there 
be a “change in management.” The Trus- 
tees interpreted the Governor’s instructions 
to mean something other than Johnson's 
removal. Thus, the Governor and the Board 
kept on “passing the buck” from one to the 
other, each hoping to shift the responsibil- 
ity for Johnson’s removal onto the other. 

Meanwhile affairs at the school had been 
going from bad to worse. Attendance was 
falling off, the split in the faculty between 
the pro and anti-Johnsonites had become 
quite distinct with resulting chaos. Condi- 
tions throughout the school had become 
thoroughly demoralized. In October, after 
waiting several months, the students grew 
desperate and decided to force the Govern- 
or and the Trustees to act. 

The leaders among the students met se- 
eretly and, assured of the boys’ support in 
any decision they might make, planned to 
send a petition to the Trustees requesting 
Johnson’s removal and to follow it up with 
a strike in case of inaction or refusal on 
the part of the Board. The petition was 
circulated among the students and signed 


by 86% of them. Copies were sent to the 


Governor, to Director Johnson, and to the 
Board. The Board was to hold its regular 
monthly meeting on October 23, a few days 
after receiving the petition. A quorum 
failed to meet, so that no action could be 
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taken on the petition. The students believed 
that the Board had deliberately failed to 
have a quorum in order to avoid taking ac- 
tion, and set the thirty-first of October for 
the beginning of the strike. The circula- 
tion of the petition and the preparations for 
the strike were effected by the student 
leaders with absolute secrecy. The success 
of the whole movement depended upon the 
ciement of surprise. After he had received 
the petition Johnson made frantic efforts 
to discover the ringleaders, but not a single 
name leaked out. 


When Johnson realized October 30 that 
the strike was due on the morrow he 


promptly and characteristically departed 
fer Ithaca, :eaving the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee of the Faculty, all loyal henchmen 
of his, to handle the situation. They set 
to work with zeal and ardov, sent for the 
members of the Strike Committee, whose 
names had been published, questioned them 
closely, and found out nothing. Exasper- 
ated, they expelled the Strike Committee. 
The student body in a mass meeting voted 
unanimously to uphold the Strike Commit- 
tee. On November 2 the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee posted a notice that all students who 
did not return to classes by 1:15 o’clock of 
thst day would he automatically expelled. 
But the authorities still allowed the stu- 
dents to live on the campus, for if the ex- 
pulsion order had been carried out the In- 
stitute would have been left without stu- 
dents. 

There were forty ex-soldiers being re- 
habilitated at the Institute by the Veterans 


Bureau. The strike brought about an in- 
vestigation by the Ver. -s Bureau of the 
conditions at the school which resulted in 
the removal of the veterans in a body on 
November 5 to better schools. This was 
a triumph for the cause, since it showed 
that there was sufficient reason for strik- 
ing, but it took several of the strike leaders 
from the school. Michael Doyle, an ex- 
soldier and a clever Irishman, the leader- 
in-chief of the strike, sacrificed his pay in 
order to stay with the students to finish 
the fight. 

The Trustees, aroused from their apathy 
at last, held a special meeting on Novem- 
ber 8. Michael Doyle marshalled the stu- 
dents and led them into the meeting, tak- 
ing the Trustees and the Director by sur- 
prise. The Disciplinary Committee gave 
its report, unbiashingly falsifying the testi- 
mony given by the Strike Committee, The 
etudents however srese and pvinted out 
these “errors” to the consternation of the 
Disciplinary Committee. The Trustees real- 
ized that the students were rather getting 
the better of the situation and fell back 
upon their policy of “steam-rolling” and 
postponement. 

The students showed a magnificent spirit, 
a grim determination and glorious solid- 
arity. They were unfailingly enthusiastic, 
earnest and restrained. For two weeks the 
strike dragged on. On November 11, in- 
formation was received that the Governor 
was about to take drastic action, but wished 
order to be restored before he took any 
steps. ‘The boys immediately requested the 


Disciplinary Committee to reinstate them 
in the Institute. 
fought it out to the bitter or glorious end, 
would have left the school if necessary, 


The boys would have 


but they surrendered in order to leave the 
Governor free to take the situation in nand. 
Not only did they surrender, but they 
cheerfully bore the indignities heaped upon 
them by the Disciplinary Committee, believ- 
ing that in submitting they were best serv: 
ing the interests of the senool. Whether 
cr no they were mistaker is yet to be seen. 

The Governor’s action was to appoint 
three new members to the Board of Trus- 
tees in the places of members whose terms 
had expired. In the regular monthly meet- 
ing on November 20 the old trustees favor- 
ing Johnson succeeded in pulling the wool 
over the new members’ eyes and in per- 
suading them that everything at the In- 
stitute was quite normal and flourishing. 
The students now face the task of enlight- 
ening the new Trustees as to the real con- 
ditions and of convincing them that John- 
son must go. The students will never strike 
again; they may leave the school in disgust 
They 
are, indeed, dropping out now one by one. 

The strike on the face of it would seem 
te have accomplished little. It did, how- 
ever, force the Governor to appoint three 
independent and fair minded-men to the 
Board of Trustees. It crystallized the 
student sentiment against Johnson and 
made the Board of Trustees realize that the 
student body is a force to be reckoned with. 
When one considers that the students, 
mostly boys 01 win school age, moved by 
the highest motives, ranged themselves 
against exceptionally clever men of mature 
years who were protecting a rascal with all 
the power which their position as trustees 
gave them, it seems remarkable that the 
students were not defeated in the conflict. 
They were, indeed, invicible. They gave in 
of their own accord because they believed 
that they were thus best serving their 
cause. We can only hope that Governor 
Miller will justify the confidence which they 
have so trustingly placed in him by inimedi- 
ately forcing the removal of Mr. Johnson 
from the directorship. 


to receive a real education elsewhere. 


Students in Spain 


Students in the University of Madrid 
have during the last week been agitating 
against the military officers’ committees. 
The police suppressed the disorders with 
measures which the students considered in- 
excusably harsh. Many students are said 
to have been shot or to have been injured 
by the swords of the police. 


The undergraduates consequently demand 
the resignation of Millan de Pricgo, Chief 
of Polic¢. The professors support the stu- 
dents and the University of Madrid has 
suspended all classes until the objectionable 
official has been dismissed. The Colleges 
at Zaragoza, Barcelona, Malaga and Cor- 
doba have been closed in sympathy. 
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Forum News 


The following colleges now have groups 
affiliated with The National Student For- 


um: Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Dartmouth, 
George Washington, Harvard, Hood, Miami, 
N. Y. U. Law, Northwestern, Oberlin, 
Rockford, Union Theological, Vassar, Wel- 
lesley, Western and Yale. The Dartmouth 
club has joined since the beginning of the 
year. The Barnard and Radcliffe Clubs 
have voted unanimously to join. The mat- 
ter is now awaiting faculty approval or 


technical confirmation. 


POSTERS 


The 5 Posters issued by the N. S. C. have 
been extraordinarily popular. They are 
considered as one of the clearest and most 
concise expositions of the Causes of War. 
The League of Nations Association of Ja- 
pan translated them and published them in 
its monthly periodical. The Student Union 
of Scotland wrote for an extra supply. 

Several schools including public schools 
in this country have used them in their 
history classes. 


SWARTHMORE 


The Swarthmore Polity Club, after hear- 
ing the English debaters, determined to 
hold their meetings according to the Eng- 
lish method of debate. The quest’on an- 
nounced is supported by one speaker and 
denied by another, both being previously 
appointed. The floor is then thrown uopen. 
The last discussion was on the question: 
“Resolved that the principle of equality 
should be applied to the negro.” 


VASSAR 


The Junior-Sophomore debate is to deal 
with extra curricular activities. The af- 
firmative maintains that overemphasis of 
extra curricular activities can only be 
stopped by making the curriculum more 
absorbing. This must be done by speciali- 
zation and by throwing the student on her 
own responsibility. The affirmative atti- 
tude is that five courses a semester is too 
much like a_mixed cocktail, and that if the 
faculty act like jailers the students will 
act like prisoners—supposedly committed 
for inebriety. 


Peace and Opinion 


On December 7-8-9 there will be a con- 
ference of International Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua lecturers at Memorial Hall, Wash- 
ington, D, C. The subject is Public Opin- 
ion and World Peace. Edward A. Filene, 
Dr. Irving Fisher, H. G. Moulton, Everett 
Dean Martin, Herbert Adams Gibbons and 
other prominent scholars will speak at the 
sessions. 

The Student International Assembly at 
Radcliffe College is sending delegates. Any 
students wishing to attend may secure cre- 
dentials from Geo. H. Turner at the Hotel 
Washington before the conference opens. 


From Our Colleges 


The college student is awakening. He is 

interested in what he learns and why. 
HAWAII 
Freedom of Learning 

Baron Fersen was scheduled to give a 
series of highly speculative philoscphical 
lectures on “The Science of Being.’”’ The 
University forbade the lectures to be given 
upon its premises, stating that this action 
was taken “not to protect the students”, 
for our educators seem finally to have come 
to the conclusion that a student is mature 
enough to study, but “to protect the good 
name of the University.” Evidently our 
universities are still in the condition of 
“jeunes filles.” They must be chaperoned 
un must be very very careful where they 
goa and must never speak to any one before 
being properly introduced. 

One student writes: “We still maintain 
that everyone who has something to say 
to the students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to address them, even though he 
wishes to say the world is fiat. We have 
enough confidence in our methods of inves- 
tigation to believe that no student would 
accept such a proposition .. .” 

“We believe that if the University adopts 
the policy of refusing no one the privilege 
of addressing the students, the institution 
will win greater admiration and respect 
from students and territory because it 
would be showing its faith in what it 
teaches.” 

Baron Fersen gave his lectures outside 
the University and 23 students attended 
them. 17 students said his scientific ex- 
planations were logical, 2 said they were 
logical but not proved experimentally and 
hence not convincing, 4 radical students be- 
lieved Baron Fersen’s fundamental prin- 
ciple of science to be illogical and the whole 
argument baseless. 

There has so far been more public inter- 
est in this course than in any other given 
at the University. 

CHICAGO 

Chicago students, on the other hand, are 
well pleased with their instruction and its 
practical nature. In fact they boast about 
its 

The Home Economics department, in its 
study of nutrition, benefits 20 underfed chil- 
dren at the Settlement. These children 
come to the university, help the economics 
students prepare simple and well-balanced 
meals, and then eat the food. The children 
are nourished and learn how to preserve 
their health while the students have a pow- 
erful incentive to work. 

It was discovered that few of these chil- 
dren ever sat down to meals. The Home 
Economics students therefore added a litle 
instruction in laying the table and in eat- 
ing with the usually accepted utensils. “The 
students are intensely interested in the 
class and are gaining much benefit from it.” 

BRYN MAWR 

Bryn Mawr students are proud of their 
educational opportunities and are suffici- 
ently grateful to want to pass them on to 
others. 

Young women are glad to go to Bryn 
Mawr as maids because they have an op- 
portunity to learn. The “Maid’s Club” is 
taught by regular teachers and the Bryn 
Mawr students act as tutors. Current 
events are especially stressed. 
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WORLD CONSTITUTION 


Who said Americans were losing their 
old vigor of thought? 
conception? their belief in the ideal? 

The students of Pomona College wanted 
to celebrate Armistice Day.. They wanted 
it to be a worthy celebration, not just a 
patchwork of prayers and parades. 

They planned a forum which should meet 
to discuss a constitution for the world. The 
student paper states: “Although the Stu- 
dent Body undoubtedly made mistakes, and 
have not yet secured a perfect constitution 
for the United Nations of the World, it is 
evident, from the active discussions which 
took place, that the students are vitally in- 
terested in world affairs.” 

The constitution is simple and to the 
point. Barely 1000 words in length includ- 
ing the preamble, it provides in outline for 
a legislative house, all nations having an 
equal vote, a responsible cabinet, an inde- 
pendent court, an international budget and 
tax system, -an international armed force, 
and the abolition of national armed forces 
except for internal police work. 

It is a constitution which might be called 
charming—the heart’s desire of the lover 
of peace and order, and the students cannot 
be too highly commended for their initia- 
tive in drawing it up. Indeed it shows a 
certain amount of self-sacrifice for the stu- 
dents of the richest and one of the most 
powerful countries in the world to be will- 
ing to give the smallest nation an equal 
vote with itself and to apportion taxation 
according to the per capita wealth of each 
country. 

Yes, we can be generous and idealist, 
charming, courageous and hopeful. Pro- 
bably Mr. Barrie would like our students, 
but perhaps he would say to us something 
rather different from what he said to the 
students of St. Andrews. 

True, the students of Pomgna discussed a 
constitution for the world but we read, 
“Because of lack of time Article V relat- 
ing to finances was omitted.” 

Well, of course, it’s too bad they didn’t 
have time to settle the world’s finances. 
Probably it was thought better they should 
spend their time in considering the words 


their boldness of | 


I wholly disagree with what you say and will contend to the death for 


your right to say it. 


—Voltaire. 


of dead men. But still it was too bad. 
And it’s too bad Wilson’s experts didn’t 
have time to look up the geography and dis- 
tribution of natural resources in Europe 
and Asia before they went to the Versailles 
Conference. And it’s quite unfortunate 
that President Harding has no time to re- 
ceive deputations asking for the release 
of our political prisoners, although he has 
plenty of tim> to play golf and to receive 
movie actresses. And it’s rather disastrous 
that our legi-lxtures rever have time to 
read the bills presented in the last few 
days before adjournment but have to vote 
on them wholesale. 


A little more time spent in the applica- 
tion of our generosity would make it go 
considerably further. At present our gen- 
erous and courageous idealism is like a 
ripe corncob that has only been boiled for 
five minutes. It looks lovely, but the man 
who eats it should first make sure of the 
doctor’s address. 


WAR DREGS 


Pierce Wetter, great grandson of Presi- 
dent Pierce, was imprisoned for “political’’ 
reasons during the war. He told the Bryn 
Mawr Liberal Club, which he recently ad- 
dressed that he did not know why he re- 
ceived only a 5 year sentence while others 
tried with. him were sentenced to 10 and 
20 years. 


Mr. Wetter is devoting himself to secur- 
ing the release of our political prisopers. 
The Bryn Mawr paper reports: “In 1919 
Major Lanier, head of the Military Intelli- 
gence Department, sent an open letter to 
President Wilson in which he declared that 
he had gone over the forty thousand pages 
of evidence in the political prisoners’ case, 
and found that they were not guilty of 
the charge brought against them, and 
should be released... 

“The one hundred men convicted in Chi- 
cago were I.W.W. members who had been 
conducting strike in the northern lumber 
camps to obtain the eight-hour day and 
conditions fit for human beings. They did 
not,” said Mr. Wetter, “say anything 
against the war but the strike was taken 
‘up by the papers and represented as the 
result of enemy machinations.” 


War hysteria prevented a fair trial. 
Newspapers like the Chicago Tribune ad- 
vocated that the accused be shot without 
trial. Ten tons of defence material was 
held up in the Post Ofifice. Funds to sup- 
port the defence were not permitted to 
reach their destination. The handicap was 
too great. 

One of those convicted was a brilliant 
Oxford graduate. He went insane under the 
torture of the third degree applied by our 
police and is now in an asylum in Washing- 
ton. 

All other countries have long since re- 
leased their political prisoners. We have 
released many of ours, notably one “citizen” 
who was convicted of leaving the country 
illegally during the war and selling the 
plans of American machine guns to Ger- 
man officers in Mexico! 


Why are these others kept in prison? 
Two have already developed tuberculosis. 
One has died. 


THE TONIC OF CRITICISM 


A student book reviewer at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has started an uproar. 
Discussing in an undergraduate publication 
a book on the war, the reviewer took occa- 
sion to observe that the United States had 
dishonored herself by entering the war and 
furthermore, that “all history professors 


are asses.” Michigan publications have so- 


lemnly resolved that they will ostracize 
him, and they have carried their edict into 
effect by refusing him the use of their 
columns lest he further contaminate the 
scucent body. 

Again the censorship question! Again 
tle fear of the man who thinks differently! 
When will undergraduate bodies (and 
everyone else for that matter) give the 
unusual man a chance, a chance to think 
what he pleases, and then to say what he 
thinks? It is agreed that the queer in- 
dividual may be a crank and may make one 
feel uncomfortable, and that he may have 
no conception of good taste or graceful be- 
havior. But who will deny that the stimu- 
lus of criticism is the surest of tonics? 
And who will deny that progress demands 
just the sort of disconcerting observation 
with which this particular Michigan under- 
graduate has flouted generally accepted 
opinions? 

For our part we thank the ruling gods 
for “The Gentleman with a Duster”, H. L. 
Mencken, and even our own “senior sur- 
vivor” of last spring with his ill-tasting 
“uncoated pills.” They may send us into 
paroxysms of disgust, they may puncture 
our self-esteem, and they may push our 
compl: ceney from under us. But that is 
a considerable achievement and any man 
who succeeds in it deserves recognition even 
if it takes only the form of opposition. Un- 
compromising critics will never be brow- 
beaten into silence. Clear the forum, let 
them speak—and judge later. False ideas 
will fall dcwn when subjected to pmblic 
inspection and discussion. 

—From the Dartmouth. 


CHANCE FOR ADVENTURE 


Recognizing the advantages of the con- 
sular life and duties makes it quite sur- 
prising that more men do not look forward 
to the work when planning their college 
curriculum. A few courses in political 
economy, a smattering of foreign langu- 
ages, some work in political science and 
history, and the man would be well fitted 
for the examination, and hence for the 
detailed work of the service. The govern- 
ment prefers having college men in the de- 
partment, and with the encouragement 
which they will be able to get from Univer- 
sity authorities the prospects should be 
bright for any students who choose to follow 
the work after they have been graduated. 

—From the Chicago Maroon. 
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Home Rule 
For Our Colleges 


By J. E. KIRKPATRICK 
Professor of Sociology at Ann Arbor 


In a later issue we shall print accounts of the 
other two types of self governing colleges as con- 
ceived by Professor Kirkpatrick. 


The American college “wasn’t born,” it 
“just growed.” Not that it is ignorant, 
like Topsy, of its parentage, but it has been 
innocent, if not indifferent, as to how it 
was growing and whither it was going. 
Starting with the English model, it has 
been sharply influenced by pioneer condi- 
tions, by political ideas, and economic and 
industrial developments. As to success it 
has much to boast. In numbers, buildings, 
endownments, size of faculties and student 
bodies, it compares most favorably with the 
institutions of mutch older communities. In 
the manner of its organization and govern- 
ment and in scholarship and learning, there 
is much yet to be accomplished. It is here 
suggested that “home rule’’ will be of ad- 
vantage to the American college as it has 
been to the American city, and that it will 
be in a much better position to solve its 
problems if it is given a much larger meas- 
ure of self-government. 

Self-government may be realized in at 
least three different ways. First, an in- 
stitution may be organized by a group or 
company which itself proposes to carry on 
the work of a college or university. In this 
case, usually that of a new institution, the 
charter will be secured either by the stu- 
dent or the teaching body, and authority 
will rest with one of the essential groups 
of the institution. For practical purposes 
and under present social conditions, there 
will be few occasions for the initiative to be 
taken by a student body, though even this 
has modern illustration as at Woods Hole, 
Mass. 

Second, there is the possible transference 
of power from the legal boards to the alum- 
ni and faculty bodies either by legislative 
or constitutional enactments. Finally, there 
is the method of evolution whereby the es- 
sential elements of an institution, the alum- 
ni and faculties, gradually acquire prac- 
tical control of an imstitution, though the 
formal power remains with the corporate 
boards. The first type of a self-governing 
college may, for convenience, be called a 
“Free College,” granting that other forms 
of organization may offer fully as much 
and perhaps a safer freedom. We may 
notice first the features which might char- 
acterize the “Free College.” 

By a “Free College” is meant a school 
of literature, science and arts in which the 
central group, the faculty, is charged with 
the chief responsibility for the policy mak- 
ing and the administration of the institu- 
tion. The constitution of such a college 
will provide for the incorporation of the 
faculty as the legal body, for a large and 
broadly representative group of laymen as 
an advisory council, for the formal organi- 
zation of the students, and their represen- 


tation in the cabinet or executive commit- 
tee. Representation in this latter body 
should be equally distributed between the 
three elements of the college, the faculty, 
the laity and, with a limited vote, the stu- 
dents. 

In such a college organization, the finan- 
cial interests would be committed to the 
lay board. This board could be incorpor- 
ated as an investment company thus com- 
ing under the control of the state. It might 
be better to provide that the local trust 
and investment companies should be chosen 
by the lay board and faculty as holders 
and custodians of the funds and property 
of the college. 

“Student activities” would be placed un- 
der the control o. ~... student organization, 
without faculty supervision other than that 
which might be exercised through the cab- 
inet, consisting 01 students, faculty and lay- 
men. 

Educational policy and administration 
would be under the control of the faculty. 
Thus the several elements with their vary- 
ing interests and viewpoints would be fully 
and formally recognized and granted an al- 
most equal voice in determining the char- 
acter and fortunes of their institution. 

At first view, and compared with the 
formal constitutions of present day col- 
leges, such an organization seems revolu- 
tionary. In fact it is merely the frank 
recognition and formal incorporation of 
actual conditions and evident tendencies in 
the American college and university. A 
merely casual acquaintance with college 
and university life makes it clear that the 
student body is interested more in their 
own “curriculum” than in that of the fac- 
ulty, that the board of trustees is most 
concerned about the material and financial 
interests, while the faculty emphasizes the 
intellectual and cultural aspects of the in- 
stitution. The plan of organization pro- 
posed for the ‘Free College” frankly rec- 
ognizes these divergent interests and seeks 
to coordinate them without wholly subject- 
ing any one group to the other. The lack 
of clear definition of field and function, and 
their proper separation, leads the faculty 
to view jealously and interfere mischiey- 
ously with student activities. The exclu- 
sion of the students from the councils of 
their elders leads them to overemphasize 
their own activities. It causes the lay cus- 
todian and advisor to become the legislator 
and administrator in a field where he can 
be only a novice. The exclusion of the 
faculty from the chief council table leads 
to the “academic mind,” a monkish atti- 
tude toward life, while friction, mutual ac- 
cusations and incriminations are the nat- 
ural and inevitable fruits. 

The “Free College” will assume that stu- 
dent activities are best understood by stu- 
dents and can be most profitably conducted 
by them, that financial affairs and the 
wider community relations of the college 
will, in the long run, be best served by 
people who are leaders in public life, and 
that the highest contributions to knowl- 
edge, science and the arts can be best made 
by the scholars and teachers. Having com- 
mitted to each group its special interests 
it will bring them together in a cabinet to 
face and settle the general problems of the 
institution. 


A Conference of Youth 


in Central Europe 


By LILIAN FROBENIUS EAGLE 


It was one of the most vivid and vitally 
interesting weeks I have ever spent. The 
Conference was held by the leaders of the 
different groups and bands of the Young 
Peoples’ Movement in Central Europe, to 
which some fifty guests from Northern Eu- 
rope had been invited, Scandinavians, Letts, 
Finns, Esthonians, and Dutch, I myself be- 
ing the only representative there of the En- 
glish-speaking peoples of the world. 

The scene was laid somewhere in the 
heart of Germany not far from the old 
University town of Gottingen—a red-roofed 
village straggles along the white road of 
the valley, where the river winds in be- 
tween the rich green meadow-lands, and 
the yellow ripening corn fields climb up the 
sides of the hills and get lost in the dark 
pine woods mantling the summits. The small 
trains from the outer world pout and puff 
up the incline, crossing the grand viaduct 
whose noble arches give such a monument- 
al note to the landscape. The ruins of two 
medieval castles frown at one another from 
two opposite hills, and the stone figure of 
a man stretching out his tongue defiantly 
at the Ludwigstein still bears witness to 
the ancient enmity between them. For one 
short week the sleepy village was startled 
out of its somnolence by bands of young 
men and girls from every part of Germany 
who came to confer on every question ap- 
pertaining to the New Movement. Mostly 
bare-headed, bare-footed or wearing only 
sandals and the short breeches and colored 
blouses in vogue amongst them they car- 
ried everything they wanted,—and that is 
very little—on their backs. 

The accommodation offered to us guests 
by the village was of the most primitive 
kind, but luxurious in comparison to that of 
the young people. Although coming from 
every class of society they all slept in hay 
lofts on sacks of straw in the rat-haunted 
ruins of the Castle Ludwigstein, or wrapped 
up in a blanket in the open air. 

At first some of the Northerners ‘verve 
inclined to grumble at the simple food of- 
fered us, but were soon shamed into silence 
when they witnessed the meals of the youth 
movement leaders which consisted of coffee, 
dry bread and some sort of soup cooked by 
themselves twice a day in a great caldron 
over a wooden fire. Later on they even 
insisted on sharing these opulent repasts. 

It was a busy week full of burning in- 
terest for us all. On the very first even- 
ing, after a 12 hours’ journey we were 
marched up the steep stony path of the 
mountain to the sound of music and sing- 
ing, up to the splendid ruin of the Hanstein, 
where by the light of torches and the grow- 
ing moon a ceremony of welcome was held 
in the roofless hall of the Castle. How we 
ever got down that path in the night with- 
out breaking our legs is a mystery to me, 
and many of the girls and boys were bare- 
footed into the bargain. 

The next ‘day, Sunday, was dedicated to 
games and open-air pastimes, and to a 
general introduction to one another. As 
one of the chief aims of the Young Peoples’ 
movement is to awaken a new attitude and 
feeling towards the human body, and the 
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nude is regarded in the Hellenic spirit, many 
of the participants in the games were naked 
or wore as little as possible, so that the 
sun-burnt lithe active figures moving in the 
sunny flowery meadows formed a scene of 
great beauty, and summoned up a vision 
indeed of a new humanity in the days to 
come. The games consisted of spear throw- 
ing, jumping, swimming and races in eche- 
lons, whilst old folk-dances were performed 
by young people in their picturesque cos- 


tumes to the music of violin and fute. Any 


out-cf-door pastime or exercise likely to 
cultivate the “Ego” in mankind is refused 
and condemned by the German Youth as 
sinning against the altruistic Ethos preach- 
ed by their leaders; thus only those sports 
are permitted when the goal is to be gained 
for all and not for the individual, and com- 
petitive or professional sport is abolished 
altogether, and in races, only the echelon 
races are permitted. 


Every morning we were awakened by the 
sound of a horn being bown through the 
village street at 7 o’clock, and after a 
frugal breakfast we marched away singing 
to some secluded spot in the hills, an 
old stone quarry or an open place in the 
woods, or best of all, up in the blooming 
heather on the top of the mountain, where 
we sat or lay for hours listening to the 
thoughts and ideas being discussed for the 
regeneration of a materialistic world. 

The originator of the movement, Paul 
Fischer, was there, I think rather amazed at 
the dimensions and significance his move 
for freedom some twenty years ago has now 
taken on. The elder leaders of thirty have 
all been through the war, and already 
proved their ideas in the work of practical 
life. The younger leaders were boys from 
seventeen to twenty-one years of age. 

For all of these young men existence is 
a very serious affair, for they have all 
heard the call, and in their faces are the 
traces of their spiritual struggles, fer they 
wrestle with God day and night. As they 
all expressed it, they are but the forerun- 
ners of a new humanity, the prophets and 
seers, the torch-bearers of those who are 
to accomplish and fulfill their visions. 


With eyes straining into the future, they 
say, “We are but a handful of young people 
naked and unknowing, but striving to real- 
ize God in a world of gross materialism, 
by the realization of ourselves in the higher 
life. Let him who feels the Call join our 
ranks and help us.” 

Every class of society was represented 
here, the son of the rich man, the burgher, 
the socialist, the communist, political and 
ideal, and the simple proletarian. They all 
address one another with the familiar “du”, 
united by a common brotherhood. They all 
feel responsible for one another, which is 
perhaps one of the most admirable qualities 
bred of the movement. 

All the manifold problems connected with 
the movement were discussed to their bitter 
end. Work ‘accomplished was ariticized 
relentlessly, errors laid bare, crises in 
the development of practical ideas unfolded 
before us. 

Every morning the meeting commenced 
with music and the recital of some poem or 
philosophical work. 
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To understand the Youth Movement in 
Central Europe, we must remember it is 
founded on a purely religious and ethical 


basis. It is the outward action of a new 


religious feeling which has as yet found no 


adequate form. It is purely altruistic in 


place of the old egotism—‘“du” instead of 
“ich” is the keynote to all their ideas and 
aspirations. 

The genius of the individual is to be used 


in the service of all. The ideal religion— 


one born of thought, feeling and action and 
made apparent in education, philosophy and 
art. Absolute sincerity in man and man- 
ners is demanded. All class distinctions as 
opposed to the integral worth of the in- 
dividual to be abolished as unworthy. 

The inner evolution of society on this 
basis must naturally lead to disarmament 
and respect of human life. Society divides 
naturally into groups and communities 
guided by the antique “Eros”, the affinity 
of the Soul. 

It must not be thought that these young 
speakers are only dreamers; they all have 
their practical work in the world, where 
they seek to realize the spirit of their 
dreams. 

The elder “Wanderers” told us of their 
efforts to create a new society. Many of 
them have commenced school work on quite 
new principles, and have attained excellent 
results. Others work in prisons, men and 
women hand-in-hand with murderers and 
prostitutes, helping them to find God in 
their wretchedness. Some are economists 
seeking to find some way for Germany to 
avoid the starvation facing her, and some 
are artists essaying to explain their relig- 
ious feeling in the new art, whilst poets 
and writers interpret it in their writings. 
But all are profoundly sincere in their ef- 
forts to raise a new temple to the service 
of God. 

Schoolboys, at an age when boys in other 
lands are only full of fun and nonsense 
followed all the discussions with critical 
attention, often stammering forth their own 
needs and conflicts in moving words of 
deepest feeling. 

The space here is too short to permit of my 
dcing more than touching upon the differ- 
ent departments of work mentioned in those 
days—new schools — new prisons — new 
church—settlements—land reform—a new 
art founded on the accord of tone, color 
and form—new theatres and a new drama 
which finds expression in the stammerings 
of dadaism—in fact there exists no depart- 
ment of modern life which is not in course 
of being renewed and inspired by the new 
stream of thought. The hours passed all 
too quickly as we lay in the heather, the 
scent of the crushed wild-thyme in our 
nostrils, and our eyes gazing up into the 
blue sky, whilst we sought to follow the 
mental workings of our young hosts. For 
those of us who were not well acquainted 
with the language and the speculative phi- 
csophical mentality of the German people 
it was no easy matter, but for all of us it 
was a fascinating experience and more pro- 
foundly inspiring than anything we had 
ever experienced before. And we were all 
charmed with the manly simplicity and un- 
selfishness of all these young men and girls 
who in the midst of immense material need 
are so earnestly striving to achieve the 


ideal. The quality of responsibility for 


themselves and others, was the one that 
impressed us most, I think. 

The evenings were dedicated to theatrical 
performances, music and fun and frolic of 
all kinds, and it was delightful to see how 
all these earnest young men could roar with 
laughter at the jokes and funny stories 
related by some of them in the different 
German dialects. 

The drama was represented by a very 
interesting troop of young strolling players 
who wander from place to place perform- 
ing works of real artistic merit under the 
most primitive conditions imaginable. With 
a few crushed garments and crumpled bits 
of drapery as stage-properties they achieve 
real dramatic art—their diction is beautiful 
and they create a new theatrical note by 
the beauty of color and line in their dress 


and simple scenery. Shakespeare’s “Peri- 


cles” on a tiny stage in a village inn is a 
critical matter, but they managed to con- 
centrate our interest and move us. It was 
the old miracle play, “Adam and Eve in 
Paradise,” played before the altar in the 
village church that fascinated us most, the 
performance was full of such intense spirit- 
ual force. These young artists—the man- 
ager is not more than 23—wander bare- 
headed from place to place, carrying their 
stage requisites with them and existing on 
the barest necessities of life. I spoke to 
the chief actress, a girl of good family and 
education as she was just eating her supper 
of bread and salt preparatory to retiring 
for the night to her straw sack in the 
roofless tower of the Castle Ludwigstein. 
These actors too are prompted by religious 
motives and act for the benefit of the poor 
and destitute population of Upper Silesia. 

The old Ludwigstein ruin has been pur- 
chased from the public funds of the ‘“Jug- 
endbewegung” and is being repaired and 
restored by one of their architects to offer 
a place of rest for the many young ‘“Wan- 
dervogel” who wander through Central Eu- 
rope in their holidays. 

The week came to an end all too soon, 
and finished with an impressive midnight 
ceremony on one of the high hills in the 
neighborhood. As darkness broke, we 
climbed up the steep ascent for the last 
time, and gathered round a huge bonfire 
made by the young men, listening to the 
beautiful songs and music until the flames 
died down, Then we collected round the 
glowing ashes in a silence which was only 
broken at intervals by recitations and utter- 
ances of deep feeling and beauty. The pale 
moon broke through the clouds lighting up 
the earnest young faces. and the most pro- 
saic of us knew that this was all no mere 
romantic farce, but the expression of the 
dynamic forces moving them. As _ they 
repeatedly assured me, most of them were 
ready and willing to sacrifice family, call- 
ing, even life itself, for the good cause, if 
necessary. 

My last impressions were those of a lone- 
ly hill-top in the darkness of the surround- 
ing world, of a red glow of fire shining on 
the visionary eyes of a new youth whose 
gaze was bent inwards, whilst they stretch- 
ed forth hands to the youth of other lands 
to come and join their ranks and help them 


in their work, all lighted up by the pale 
supernatural light of a clouded moon. 

The next day we parted. We strangers 
went away filled with the recollection of a 
youth strong and relentless in their de- 
mands for self-discipline and unselfishness, 
and yet overflowing with manly enterprise 
and high spirits, each of them a tiny drop 
in the stream of new life which, they hope, 
will some day bear down all the old land- 
marks of an ego-ridden humanity, and bear 
them on to a new bourne of freedom and 
mutual good will and understanding. 


An Experiment 
In Campus Democracy 


By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, 
Professor of History at Yale 


Six years ago the social situation among 
the men of Denison was of the kind that 
could be duplicated on the campus of any 
of the better colleges of the Middle West. 
There were about three hundred men. For 


about half of these a group of seven fra- 
ternities had furnished ample opportun- 
ities for a reasonably wholesome social 
life. Each fraternity had its house, 
comfortably but not extravagantly equip- 
ped, and the men who were fortunate 
enough to be chosen to membership 
found themselves in groups where intimate 
friendships: were natural, where a certain 
amount of indefiniable but much prized 
“yolish” was given, and where there were 
frequent opportunities for meeting at din- 
ners, picnics, and parties the women of the 
associated college. The half that was 
chosen to receive these privileges was on 
the whole the one which least needed them. 
For it was the freshman who made friend- 
ships easily, whose appearance indicated 
either an acquired or a natural aptitude 
for the “social graces” and who found him- 
self less awkward in the presence of ladies, 
who was most likely to receive an invita- 
tion—a “bid” in campus parlance—to join 
a fraternity. For the half not so chosen 
campus life tended to be dreary. They 
were, to be sure, not particularly discrimin- 
ated against in competition for student of- 
fices and positions on athletic teams, but 
they roomed either in college dormitories 
or in private homes in the village and ate 
at restaurants or boarding clubs where 
table manners were conspicuous’ for 
their absence and where there’ was 
no group spirit. They had very limited op- 
portunities for meeting the women of the 
campus in a social way and their only so- 
cial life was in connection with literary 
societies which had come down from the 
middle of the last century but which were 
now in a sad state of decrepitude. If after 
graduation they wished to visit the college 
there was no house to which they would 
naturally turn for hospitality and no group 
of younger “brothers” to welcome them. 
For the man who least needed it, in other 
words, there was ample, sometimes too am- 
ple, provision for social life, while for the 
man who most needed it there was little 
or nothing. 

In the spring of 1917 a group of men, 
encouraged by the President of the Uni- 
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versity, undertook to remedy the situation 
by organizing the “Denison Commons Club.” 
The idea was not a new one, for there had 
been for a good many years organizations 


by that name in other institutions and they 
had, indeed, a national association. Nor 
did the project have certain success before 
it. Few if any Commons Clubs had pros- 
pered over any extended term of years. 
They either tended to limit their member- 
ship and to become in fact, if not in name, 
fraternities—usually third rate ones — or 
the fraternities took the promising leaders 
and left the clubs without able guidance; 
or the college and the members themselves 
looked upon the organization as a group 
of “left-overs” whom no fraternity would 
have and there was little or no esprit de 
corps. There are always men on every 
campus who do not fit into a group easily 
and this difficulty is accentuated if there 
are members, of any race against whom 
there is prejudice. America was, more- 
over, soon to enter the war, and in no col- 
lege was the atmosphere particularly fav- 
orable for a new social group. Finally, if 
the Denison Commons Club should succeed 
in overcoming all these obstacles, it would 
be in danger of dealing a fatal blow to the 
spirit of the college by becoming an active- 
ly non-fraternity body and so of splitting 
the campus into two warring factions. 


The zroup of men who had undertaken 
the project, hewever, were either blissfully 
unaware of the rocks ahead, cr with the 
enthusiasm of undergraduates, believed that 
could be avoided. Far from letting war 
conditions discourage them, they drew from 
them inspiration. As their club song put 
it with more ardor than poetry: 


“Our spirit is one of democracy 
Like that which the world now craves.” 


The college administration believed in 
them, however, and, to the surprise of the 
critics, they succeeded. They boldly opened 
their dors to all men in the student body 
who either had no fraternity connections 
or who had none at Denison. They put in 
their constitution a clause requiring a 
four-fifths vote to reject any man proposed 
for membership. Far from being antagon- 
istic to fraternities, they permitted any 
member except their four leading officers 
to resign from the club at any time, wheth- 
er to accept an election to a fraternity or 
for other reasons. They entertained the 
fraternities in their club rooms, and far 
from fighting them in student elections 
they made every effort to avoid taking 
any organized part in college politics. They 
have copied many features of fraternity 
life—pledging, initiation, the wearing of 
pins, the instruction of Freshmen, songs, 
and the like, but in their essential policies 
of inviting to membership all who have no 
fraternity connection at Denison and in 
permitting any member to resign whenever 
he wishes, they remain fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the Greek letter organizations. 
They have a pride in taking in the seeming- 
ly unassimilable, regardless of race or of 
uncouth ways, and have been remarkably 
successful in instilling into their large 
membership, last year over 150, an csprit 
de corps and a sense of brotherhood. The 
very idealism of their organization has 
attracked and retained some of the ablest, 
men in college, men whom any fraternity 
would have welcomed. Occasionally a mem- 
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ber has resigned to join a fraternity, but 
this has strengthened rather than weakened 
the club, for it has been unmistakable evi- 
dence that the organization was not anti- 


fraternity in purpose. The club was orig- 
inally housed in two old buildings which 
the college made available, and which the 
club at the cost of much labor and sacri- 
fice, made over and furnished for its pur- 
poses. Two years ago one of the college 
dormitories which had been partially 
wrecked by fire was remodeled and now 
provides spacious club rooms, a dining hall, 
and dormitory space for a large propor- 
tion of the members. The organization 
survived the ordeal of the war and the 
S. A. T. C., and has silenced even the most 
sceptical of its critics. A very few men 
who have no fraternity connection have 
chosen to remain outside it, but on the 
whole the organization has solved for Den- 
ison the problem of the non-fraternity man, 
and has done it under the leadership of 
undergraduates, with a minimum of sug- 
gestion and guidance from the college ad- 
ministration and the faculty. The idea has 
been introduced into three or four other 
institutions in the Middle West and a na- 
tional organization has been formed. 

In many ways the situation at Denison 
has been unusually favorable for the suc- 
cess of the club. There is a large non- 
fraternity element and yet not too large 
for one group to handle. There are no. 
colored students and the few from the 
Orient and from immigrant homes have on 
the whole fitted into the club very easily. 
Granville, the home of the university, is 
not large and only a small number of stu- 
dents live in the neighboring city and go 
back and forth daily. The college admin- 
istration has been very generous and sev- 
eral faculty members have given liberally 
of their time. These conditions are not 
particularly unique, however, but are typi- 
cal of the average better college in the 
Middle West. There seems to be no valid 
reason why many colleges in various parts 
of the country cannot solve their social 
problem as Denison has done. Wherever 
the non-fraternity group numbers as many 
as seventy and no more than two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty, wherever it is 
fairly homogeneous, wherever a large pro- 
portion live on or near the campus, and 
wherever,as is usually the case, the friend- 
ship of the administration can be won, the 
success of the Denison Commons Club can 
be duplicated. Certainly such an institu- 
tion is greatly needed on most of our 
campuses. 


Arrival of 
Foreign Students and 
Forum Secretaries 


We are able to announce the return of 
George D. Pratt, Jr. and John Rothschild 
and the arrival of three of the members 
of the foreign student mission. The visit- 
ing students will do little speaking until 
Christmas. The weeks preceding will be 
spent getting acquainted with America so 
that later when they speak, they may be 
able to give their message in terms easily 
comprehended by Americans. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


On November 8rd John Rothschild ar- 
rived on the Mauretania. Accompanying 
him was Joachim Friedrich of Heidelberg, 
the first of the foreign student mission to 
reach America. Herr Friedrich is one of 
younger leaders of the “Freischar” which 
is one among the many organizations mak- 
ing up the German Youth Movement or 
Jugendbewegung. 

On November 22nd Hans Tiesler of Ber- 
lin and Piet Roest of Leiden reached New 
York on the Saxonia. Hans Tiesler is a 
young German workman whose higher ed- 


ucation is comprised in a term at the. 


International Peoples’ College, Elsinore, 
Denmark. Although not a member of .any 
of the Jugendbewegung organizations, Hans 
Tiesler is more representative of its true 
spirit than most of those who bear its 
name.. 

Piet Roest of the University of Leiden, 
is one of the founders of the Practical 
Idealist Association, ‘an organization of 
Dutch youth who are seeking the recon- 
struction of European civilization through 
what may be termed a program of spiritual 
regeneration. 

The three students still'to come are Wil- 
liam A. Robson of the London School of 
Economics—a friend of Bernard Shaw and 
R. H. Tawney; Antonin Palecek of the 
University of Prague; and Jorgen Holck of 
the University of Copenhagen. 


Joachim Friedrich 
HEIDELBERG STUDENT 


Joachim Friedrich was born in 1901 at 
Leipzig. His father was Professor of sur- 
gery at the Universities of Leipzig, Greifs- 
wald, Marburg and Konigsberg and died in 
1916, when only 52 years old, due to over- 
work in helping the victims of the war. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
I enclose $..........- as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 
for one year as a 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 
member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Name 


ee 


College? 2. caciiene. SPORTY DULY CY ore arta ass 
College or Business address ............ 5 
Home Address .......... Heese ssteveleieiie 


* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ix-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. S. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


Joachim Friedrich finished his course at 
the gymnasium in 1919. Then for a while 
he was a farm hand as he intended to be- 
come a farmer. But this proved to be im- 
possible, so he began the study of econom- 
ics at Marburg University. Philosophy and 
biology he studied also at Frankfort and 
Vienna and is now completing his work in 
economics at Heidelberg and will take his 
Ph. D. exams this summer. 


He says: “My reason for studying so 
much philosophy beside my study of eco- 
nomics was that I believe one needs a crit- 
ically trained mind in order to see through 
the chaos of false beliefs and half truths 
which pervade the political and economic 
atmosphere of Europe. I studied biology 
because I saw that the social communities 
are bodies. Is it not necessary that one 
should turn first to a science which gives 
the most exact picture of the beginning and 
end of any organism? The economist who 
understands the social body as a suffering 
organism can and must be the physician 
of society.” 

During his vacation last fall he travelled 
all through northern Germany finding out 
what the people thought of the fatality 
which threatens to destroy the whole eco- 
nomic life of Europe. This spring he work- 
ed in a coal mine, partly for the social 
experience, partly to pay for his studies; 
and just before coming to America he was 
studying at Berlin for his degree and work- 
ing out a system which would make it pos- 
sible for the workman to save the original 
value cf his labcr in spite of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark. 

The fact that his father taught at four 
universities necessitated four changes in 
Joachim Friedrich’s school, and as he has 
in addition studied at veveral universities 
he has a wide and adeyvate grasp of the 
youth moven.ent of Germany. He was not 
allied with any particular organization 
until last year, when he became chairman 
of one of the groups of intellectual leader- 
ship. 

“But,” as he says, “the deeper signifi- 
cauce can never be reached through any 
organization, for it is cultural. And de- 
velopment of culture cannot be organized. 
‘Culture is a tree.’” (Goethe.) Therefore I 
ean do nothing else in this country but try 
to give the American student as far as 
possible a comprehensive understanding of 
the Youth Movement in all its entirety; in 
other words, describe the growth of this 
plant. What the Americans themselves 
will do cannot be my affair although I am 
much interested in their action; for culture 
means the formal expression of the inner 
life and cannot come from the outside. 


“Tt is for this reason that I have always 
taken advantage of every opportunity to 
enter into practical life and get ‘a real 
contact with the inner life of the people in 
Germany and understand them, whether I 
was a farmhand in the country or a miner 
in-a coal mine. This was more important 
to me than all my intellectual studies. So 
during the war, in and after the revolu- 
tion, I spoke to all that I could reach abcut 
their feeling and their thoughts in regard 
to these great political events. And on 
every occasion I have made it my business 
to get in touch with foreign countries, and 
foreign students, always persuading our 
students to go abroad. 

“T hope that this mission on which we have 
come to America may also serve toward a 


mutual understanding and appreciation of 
our several countries and that it will be 
possible for me to bring many of you into 
close touch with the deeper meaning of the 
far-reaching and searching movements of 
our youth. In return I hope to gain a keen 
understanding of the problems of Ameri- 
can students so that it will be possible for 
me to help those that come to our shores.” 


To Know France 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
Author of An Introduction to World 
Politics, etc. 


On books read recently it is difficult to 
pronounce judgment. For it takes years 
to realize and appreciate the influence of a 
book. ‘What book has influenced vou?” 
seems a simple question until you try tc 
answer it. You go to your shelves and look 
over the books, old friends, acquaintances, 
and strangers. You say to yourself that 
you can pick out any one of a hundred 
books. Probably you can; but when you 
come to analyze your feelings toward them, 
and your memories in the light of the 
present, you put back slowly most of those 
that you drew out eagerly. You could write 
about that particular book, yes, but what 
would you say that was intimate and per- 
sonal, that linked it up with your life? 

But when I see “Les Miserables”, I need 
go no farther. I am aware that it is the 
fashion to-day to decry Victor Hugo as a 
novelist, and to say that if he had any 
place in literature it is as a poet. But I 
wonder how many novelists have written 
books that bring back vividly after thirty 
years the memories that “Les Miserables” 
evokes. I was a boy of ten. Malaria fever 
kept me in bed for weeks. Luckily, my 
father brought me the novels of Victor 
Hugo, and told me that they would give 
me as much pleasure as those of Dickens 
or Scott. I was already acquainted with 
Alphorse Daudet, Dumas, pere, and Guy 
de Maupassant. But “Hans of Iceland,” 
“Ninety-Three,” “The Man Who Laughed,” 
“The Toilers of the Sea”, and “Notre Dame 
de Paris”, opened a new world to me. The 
size of “Les Miserables” did not dismay 
me. There was born in my heart a love 
for Paris and an abiding interest in French 
history. I reread “Les Miserables” and 
“Notre Dame de Paris” a dozen times. 
When I was twenty I worked my way to 
France on a cattle ship. A few years later, 
‘when I was married, I went there to live. 
You see I found a girl who had always 
loved Paris, who owned Victor Hugo’s 
novels, and who kept on her desk, as I did, 
a copy of “Alice in Wonderland.” We lived 
in Paris for twelve years. We went our- 
selves as young honeymooners to the places 
Victor Hugo described, and later took our 
children, Parisians born and bred, on the 
trail of Jean Valjean, Marius and Cosette. 
We showed them where La Esmeralda was 
burned, and the tower from which Quasi- 
modo hurled himself. 

To all who know France or want to know 
France, who know Paris or want:to know 
Paris, and to all who desire to get a knowl- 
edge of the nineteenth century in French 
history as expressed in the lives- of the 
people, I recommend making friends with 
“Les Miserables.” 


